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Hello, Story PARADERs! 





Would any of you like a valen- 
tine? Our house is just running over with 


red hearts, ribbons, and doves. me think of a mackerel I once knew.” 
Even Lulu the Lobster has been looking “A mackerel?” 
dreamy, and picking at her food. “Yes, and a very fine one—young, plump, 
“Maybe you need a tonic, Lulu,” I said. juicy, affectionate! It was up off the end of 
“How is your liver?” Nantucket that I met him, and he took to 
“Don’t have one,” said Lulu. “I’m no cod. me from the start. He used to swim around 
No, it’s my heart, and what Peterkin wrote.” my place every day and I never was so at- 


tracted to a fish in my life. I couldn’t sleep 










nights for thinking about him. Oh, he was 
a noble fellow, and delicious, too.” 

“How sweet!” cried Petunia, who had been 
standing behind me. ‘How very sweet.” 


“Oh, beauteous duckling, 
Be mine, be mine! 

You shall have shrimp 
With your valentine. 
You shall have puddles 
Whenever you wish, 
And forever the heart 
Of this penguin bird-fish!” 





“Not too bad,” I said. “Don’t you like it?” 


“It’s lovely,” sighed Lulu, “but it makes me “Yes, he was,” said Lulu, thoughtfully. 
remember—that and all those red _ hearts!” “Quite sweet. Couldn’t have been sweeter.” 
She waved a claw vaguely toward the clutter “Isn’t that romantic, Uncle Pete? Isn’t it 
of paper and ribbons. “Somehow, they make just like a poem or a story?” 
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“Well—” I looked at Lulu and shook 
my head. “It isn’t just like any poem I 
ever read.” 

“Oh, it’s better. Do you know what 
I am going to do? I am going to make 
a lovely valentine for Lulu’s poor lost 
sweetheart.” 

“What would Lulu do with it?” 

“She could lay it on the place where 
he died, unless—is it too far, Lulu?” 

“No,” said Lulu. 

“Must we swim to get there?” 

“No,” said Lulu, “you just lay the 
valentine on me. You see, in the end I 
ate him. He was so plump and juicy— 
the finest fish ever!” 

“Oh, Lulu!” cried Petunia. “I thought 
you loved him!” 

“I did,” said Lulu. “Loved every bite.” 


The first mules in America 


were brought, they say, from Spain, 


a royal gift to Washington, 
sprung from a noble strain. 


I like to think he eyed them 

with a farmer’s thoughtful eye, — 
a little strange, outlandish, perhaps, 
but interesting to try. 






EVER SINCE 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 





March brings Mrs. 
Hosss JOINS THE 
Circus by Katha- 
rine Gibson, about 
Next Month 


Tony, the organ 
grinder, Rigo, his 











monkey, and his friend, Mrs. Hobbs... 
Billy and Fats have a spine-tingling ad- 
venture when they spend the night with 
Bitty’s Cousin ALMA . . . CINDERELLA 
Gors to HoLtywoop and is shown all 
around the Walt Disney Studio... A 
hair-raising animal adventure, a fight be- 
tween a dog and a mountain lion is 
the theme of the THE CHAMPIONS .. . 
WuHoM Does Basy Look LIKE? asks 
Wilfrid Bronson, in another of his ar- 
ticles of natural history. A short, short 
story tells how Ezra GuEssED WRONG. 

















“They'll have to get their landlegs first. 
Give them a week or two, 

then let them plow the river field 
and show what they can do.” 


The mules looked obstinate and sleek, 
they pricked their heavy ears. 

And they’ve been plowing ever since, 
for more than seven score years! 





























ST. VALENTINE'S DAY gut Seth Ebenezer knew just what to 


do, 
(see border) So he snatched up his hatchet, a ball 


of twine, too— 


“St. Valentine’s Day!” cried Melissa First he chopped off some twigs, and 
Miranda, then came the hard part, 

And swittly she rushed out across the For he tied them with twine in the 
veranda. shape of a heart! 

She milked meek old Bossy and churned Then he whistled his nag up and sprang 
up some butter, to its back, 

Brought flour from the miller before And rode off with his hound, down an 
you could utter old forest track. 

“Methuselah!” then stripped the bee There he looked to the left and he 
hives of honey, looked to the right, 

Took eggs from the hen’s nest—for love, And he picked every flower that 
not for money!— appealed to his sight. 

She got out her mixing bowl, stirred up Our Seth filled his arms with wild 
a cake, blossoms and then 


Juite the richest a finest Meliss: . . . 
Quite est and finest Melissa Rode back home to his twig and twine 
could bake! ; 

_ heart once again, 

Then she brushed her long curls, and ; 
And he bordered that heart with fresh 

she donned her best dress and - 1a ae 

’ P ; ylossoms did Seth— he 

She gave her best beau a sweet Valentine 

Then washed and dressed up in the 


present! 
“Feb’rary fourteenth!” cried young Seth space of a breath, he 

Ebenezer. Rode off on his nag and our gallant 
His hound raised one ear, for that date young dandy 

was a teaser, Presented his heart to Melissa Mirandy. 
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Scout for 


George Washington 


By IVY BOLTON 
Illustrated by URSULA KOERING 


“Tory! Tory! Down with the Tory!” 
the boys yelled. 

Tony Bradford, crowded .against the 
wall, looked helplessly at his tormen- 
tors. He was no match for Jed Tomp- 
kins, Will Street, ‘Thomas Strauer and 
Hiram Vogel, Farmer Jones’ hired boy. 
But he tried gamely enough to hold his 
own as they fell upon him. Swinging his 
thin arms like flails, he fought back. 

It was Christmas Eve and a dull day. 
The Delaware, a frozen stream, was al- 
ready touched with the thaw and the 
snow at the feet of the combatants was 
slush and mud for the most part. A bit 
of sharp ice cut Tony’s cheek and his 
face was streaked by the mud flung at 
him. Still he hit Jed in the nose harder 
than that youth expected. 

Suddenly, they all attacked him at 
once, shoving him away from the wall, 
banging at him with hard boyish fists, 
and bringing him down with them all 
on top of him. Tony felt his strength go- 
ing and went limp, just as a strong hand 
pulled his assailants away. 

The rescuer was a tall man in a shab- 
by blue and buff uniform, with a dark 
cloak hanging from his shoulders. All 
the eyes went wide as he lifted Tony to 
his feet, for George Washington was a 
well-known sight. 

“Cowards,” he said contemptuously. 
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General Washington spoke sternly, 








“Four to one is a coward’s fight.” 


“Tony’s just a Tory traitor,” the boys 
defended themselves. “A foul fighter 
and a dirty sneak like his father. They 
go over and serve Hessians yonder at 
Trenton.” Grimy hands pointed across 
the river. “We don’t want his like 
around.” 

General Washington spoke sternly, 
‘Four to one is a coward’s fight.” His 
crisp note of authority silenced them. 
“You are all taller and stronger than 


- this lad. Get you gone and do not touch 


him again.” 

They went. Tony looked up at his 
protector. Kindly eyes smiled down into 
his. The boy rubbed a sleeve across his 
face. 

“Hurt, lad?” 

“Nothing to matter,” Tony gulped. 
To his dismay, the lump in his throat 
grew bigger and tears streamed down. 
“If only it weren’t true,” he sobbed. 

General Washington put an arm 
about him. “Your father is Jacob, the 
butcher and truck farmer?’’ he asked. 

Tony nodded. 

“And you believe in free America? 
But you have to serve Hessians?” 

““T hate it all,” ‘Tony murmured rebel- 
liously. “Father would not take me,” he 
added, ‘‘only I lived with my mother’s 
people and they talk German and I can 
understand the Hessians and Father only 
knows a little. I wanted to come to you 
and fight for freedom, only Father—”’ 

‘Naturally would not let you go. You 
will need a bit more height and weight 
first,” the General said smiling. ‘Per- 
haps you are helping more than you 
know, lad. Every brave and loyal heart 
does. Your first duty is to your father. 
Stick by him and do not judge. Let us 
walk a bit.” 

It was not of battles and skirmishes, of 
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victory and defeat, that George Wash- 
ington talked as they walked by the fro- 
zen river. It was of hidden heroes, men 
and boys, too, who worked alone at tasks 
that brought no glory. 

The walk ended at the patriots’ camp. 
Such a pitiless desolate one as it was. A 
smoky fire here and there gave a little 
warmth. The huts were mere shacks in 
front of which ragged soldiers were sit- 
ting, with rags bound about their half- 
frozen feet. It was a desolate place and 
one that had been in constant danger, as 
Tony knew. There had been plans to 
raid it again and again—the Hessians 
had talked about them—but 
those plans had gone amiss. 

There was a shout. Two men came in 
dragging a prisoner. Tony gave a gasp 
of dismay for it was none other than his 
father. The soldiers saluted as they saw 
the General. 

“We have caught the Tory spy red- 
handed,” they said triumphantly. “He 
was loading his cart with meat for 
Trenton. Shall we hang him at once?”’ 

“This is supposed to be free Amer- 
ica,’ the General answered drily. His 
warm hand came over Tony’s icy one 
encouragingly. ‘“‘We do not hang people 
at once and we stand for Americans. 
Tories are Americans of sorts. And 
Christmas Eve is no time for a hanging 
or a trial. Let him go. He has a wife and 
children. Come here, my man. I want to 
question you.” 

No one disputed the General’s orders 
though there was some scowling. Reluct- 
antly the soldiers let their prisoner loose 
and moved away. 

Dropping Tony’s hand, the General 
went over to Jacob Bradford. Tony’s 
eyes grew more and more puzzled. The 
General did not seem angry and his 
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always 





“Tell him 
the Hessians are keeping Christmas.” 


father was not afraid. Once or twice, the 
General raised his voice and seemed to 
be scolding the man. His voice was full 
of stern contempt when he bade Jacob 
Bradford begone. 

“Go after your father, boy,” the Gen- 
eral said, as Jacob scurried out of the 
gate. ‘Just a moment.” He took ‘Tony 
into his own hut and washed his face 
and produced a bit of sticking plaster 
for the cut. “Not a very good job but 
the best I can do now,” he said, smiling 
as the lad stammered his thanks. 

Tony ran quickly. His father was 
waiting for him in a cart filled with 
meat and pumpkins, with winter vege- 
tables, flitches of bacon and ground 
sausage meat. There were sacks of flour 
as well. 

Surely his father would not go over 
to Trenton now, Tony thought. It was 
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getting late and the sun was already in 
the west, though clouds obscured most 
of the sunset. 

“You will have to help me, Tony,” 
Jacob said in his quiet stolid way. “I'll 
need help over at Trenton belike. Get 
up.” 

He climbed to the driver’s seat, and 
Tony scrambled up beside him, his 
heart heavy again. “Stick by your father 
and do not judge.” Well, he wouldn't, 
he told himself. 

There were big cracks in the ice, he 
noticed as they crossed the bridge. At 
its head, Hessian soldiers came running 
to meet them, warmly dressed in their 
green furred cloaks with furred gloves 
on their hands. They shouted with glee 
at the well-laden cart, the third that day, 
and called to each other about what they 
would be doing tonight. 

“A holiday, a real holiday. No guards 
needed.” The ice might break any min- 
ute now and no one could reach them. 
There would be food and merriment 
and jokes and fun. 

“No guards, Tony?” Jacob whispered 
to his son. 

“No guards. They are all keeping 
Christmas—’” Tony whispered back. 
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Jacob spoke aloud, “These men will 
ride in with me. You can go back, Tony.” 
He dropped his voice again, ‘‘Go to the 
General and tell him that the Hessians 
are keeping Christmas. Tell him just 
what you heard.’ Tony could hardly 
catch the words. What a queer message! 
But Tony started to obey. 

He was half across the bridge when he 
heard voices. “I told you it was Tony on 
that cart,” Jed was saying. “We'll catch 
him here and tie him up, the good-for- 
nothing. There'll be no General Wash- 
ington to help him here.” 

Tony stood still in the darkness. ‘The 
message! How could it go through then? 
But there was one way, the river. He 
shook with fear as he remembered those 
ominous cracks. The break might come 
without warning and he would have no 
chance in those icy waters. But the mes- 
sage must go through. 

Clamping his chattering teeth to- 
gether, Tony climbed over the railing 
and down the pillar to the ice. It was a 
hideous walk. Slipping, sliding, running, 
catching his balance as by a miracle, 
praying as the ice cracked beneath his 
feet, Tony made the bank at last. He 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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‘Oh Father, we're having the most awful luck /” | |T'll fix it?says father. “T'll spread the glue thick! 
Cry the twins in despair. ‘We can't get this stuck!” | This way the trimmings are certainto stick 
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her! “cries Mother." How perfectly sweet! I never have had such a Valentine treat!" 
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Thomas sat with his 
back to a haystack near 
a deserted quarry. A 
little, wood sheltered 
him from the wind 
and he dreamed com- 
fortably, his battered 
hat pulled over his eyes. He could 
hear a stream rushing over rocks, and 
his mouth felt parched. 

“If I had a billy-can, I could make a 
cup of tea—if I had a bit of tea!” he 
muttered. 

He had matches and there were dry 
sticks all around him. But the sack he 
carried was empty and he had not eaten 
since yesterday morning. 

“ "Tis a grand free life, if a man has a 
full sack,” he sighed. 

A scream startled him, and the clatter 
of a can falling and striking rock after 
rock. 

“What in the world is that?” cried 
Wandering Thomas, leaping up so that 
his hat tumbled off. 

An old woman stood at the edge of 
the quarry, gazing down and crying sor- 
rowfully, ““My lovely tin can! Not a 
leak! Not a scratch! And now ’tis gone 
from me forever!” 

Wandering ‘Thomas drew near. 
“Could I be lending a hand to help you, 
ma'am?” he asked. 
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THE BLACK GOAT 


By PATRICIA LYNCH 
Illustrated by HENRY PITZ 





She took no heed of 
him. He stood beside 
her and peered over, 
only to jump back. 


E> “Sure, ‘tis a terrible 


deep hole and I’ve no 
head at all for heights!”’ 
he exclaimed with a shudder. 

“My lovely can!” groaned the old 
woman. “And me parched with the . 
drought!”’ 

“I’m parched myself,” said ‘Thomas, 
and, kneeling on the grass, he looked 
again. 

The stream sent a shower of spray into 
his face. Blinking his eyes clear, he saw a 
shiny can lying at the edge of the pool. 

‘A thousand pities, ma’am,” he said 
sympathetically. 

“I’ve tea, and sugar, and cake stuffed 
with candied peel and raisins, not to 
mention currants,” the old woman told 
him. ‘““The one that rescues my billy-can 
would be welcome to the half!” 

Wandering Thomas had been long- 
ing for a cup of tea, but he hadn't 
dreamed of warm cake! 

“Hot baked it was, not an hour ago,”’ 
continued the old woman, watching him 
eagerly. 

“That settles it!” declared ‘Thomas. 
“Keep an eye on my sack, ma’am!”’ 

He flung off his coat and lowered 
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himself over the edge of the quarry. 
Scrambling and groping, he went slowly 
down: 

The sides of the quarry sloped, and, 
every time Thomas looked up, he could 
see the old woman’s smiling face. 





"Twas like a giant staircase. 


“Good luck to you, my fine hero!” 
she called. 

That made Thomas feel so brave he 
forgot to hold fast. Before he knew what 
had happened, he was sliding in a 
shower of stones and dust. Down, down, 
down! Suddenly he stopped with a 
bump. 

“Wasn't I the idiot to come all this 
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way for an old billy-can, and it surely 
dented to bits.” 

He got up carefully. Glancing down, 
he saw the billy-can lying on a cushion 
of moss. There wasn’t a single dent. and 
it shone in the sunshine. 

‘I’ve never seen its equal!’’ muttered © 
Thomas, and he wished this lovely 
gleaming can belonged to him. He 
looked up. The old woman had gone 
away from the quarry. 

“You'll make many a good cup of tea 
for the one that owns you!” said Thom- 
as. ‘“But how will I get back?” 

He gazed around and saw a steep 
track beside the stream. “’Tis a giant 
staircase I’ve discovered!” chuckled 
Thomas. Steadily he climbed and, at 
last, heaved himself out of the quarry. 

“T’ll hide the billy-can and pretend I 
couldn’t find it,’’ he thought, poking it 
under a bush. Then he was ashamed, 
and he pulled it out again. 

“Here’s the billy-can, ma’am,” he 
shouted, ‘‘and not a dent in it!”’ 

“Fill it with water,” she answered. 

When Thomas saw the fire of sticks 
blazing away, and the slices of cake piled 
neatly on a clean flat stone, he felt even 
more ashamed of himself. 

“And me thinkin’ to cheat her! God 
forgive me,” he thought. 

They ate and drank, and told one 
another of farms with good barns or hay- 
stacks and friendly dogs, of mountain 
caves and dry bridges. By the time the 
billy-can had been emptied twice and 
the last sticky crumb of cake eaten, 
Wandering Thomas felt that the two 
of them had been friends for years. 

“I'd have been in a bad way without 
my billy-can!” declared the old woman, 
sharing the last of the tea. ‘ "Tis no ord- 
inary billy-can!”’ 
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“Is it telling my fortune you are?” Thomas asked. 


“A man’d be blind not to see that!” 
said Thomas. “I never drank better 
tea!” 

The old woman laughed. “ "Tisn’t 
only for tea-making, my boy! Wash it 
clean, fill it with water, and bring it 
back to me. Take care not to spill one 
drop.” 

Thomas obeyed her. He rinsed away 
the tea leaves and came back without 
spilling a drop of the cold, clear water. 

She set the can on the ground and 
gazed into it. 

‘Is it tellin’ my fortune, you are?” he 
asked. 

“It is indeed!” replied the old woman, 
calmly. 

Thomas laughed. ‘““Why, ma’am, the 
only fertune I'll ever get is bad fortune! 
Oh, well! I’m used to it!” 

“You'll never be lucky till you meet 
the Black Goat from Slieve M6r and fol- 
low where he leads you!” declared the 
old woman. 

“We always had a black goat about 
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the place when I was a young one,” 
sighed Thomas, ‘“‘and I had no good 
luck even then.” 

“What would you be wishing for?” 
she asked. 

“A cabin with a bit of land and an 
end to my wanderings,” he told her. 
‘What more could a man want?” 

“Watch out for the Black Goat, and 
you might have them all! Isn’t it a good 
thing you brought back my billy-can, 
‘Thomas?”’ 

Chuckling, the old woman took her 
billy-can in one hand, her canvas bag in 
the other, and trotted off among the 
heather, without once looking back. 

Wandering Thomas followed in the 
same direction, but though he was tall 
and could walk faster than anyone else 
on the roads, he could not overtake the 
old woman. 

He came down by the gap through 
the mountains. They rose high on each 
side and cut off the sunlight. Thomas 
felt lonely, unlucky, and sad. 
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ma. Fishes look so dumb and dull. 
They’re stupid as a rule. \ 
Maybe that’s the reason 
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“A man needs a comrade,” he said to 
himself. “If a dog came along looking 
for a master, I’d be thankful. But I have 
never had a morsel of luck!” 

There were no dogs in that gloomy 
gap, not even a rabbit. But a blackbird 
sang to him from a wild cherry tree. 

Thomas whistled in tune with the 
bird. As he passed the tree, he stopped 
and stared at the elegant little fellow 
with his gleaming black feathers and 
golden bill. 

“Is it talking to me, you are?” de- 
manded Thomas. 

“The Black Goat from Slieve Mér!” 
chanted the blackbird. ““The Black Goat 
from Slieve M6r!”’ 

With a trill and a flutter, away he flew 
and ‘Thomas strode on. 

A great cloud sailed overhead. The 
gap grew darker and drearier. Then 
down came the rain. Thomas turned up 
his collar, wrapped the sack about his 
shoulders, and looked for a cave where 
he could find shelter. 
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But the mountains rose up sheer and 
he was forced to keep on. 

“I'd be better off in the quarry,” he 
grumbled. ‘Sure, I’m an unlucky fel 
low. No home—no friend—my sack 
empty—my pockets empty!”’ 

“The Black Goat! The Black Goat! 
The Black Goat from Slieve Mér!” he 
heard in front of him. 

A robin, its red breast glowing 
through the rain, sang on a rock beside 
the path. It flew a little way, came back, 
and flew on out of sight. 

‘I must be doting!” declared Thomas. 
“ "Tis the gossip of that old woman that 
has me this way. The Black Goat from 
Slieve Mér! Don’t I come from Slieve 
Mor myself? Black Goat, indeed!” 

The rain stopped as he came out from 
the gap. Three paths lay before him. 
“Straight ahead,” decided the wanderer. 
‘There'll surely be a town in the valley, 
or maybe a village. Where there are 
houses, there are people. And where 
there are people, I'll easy find a job of 
work and a night’s lodging!” 

He thrust his foot forward, when he 
heard a faint maa-maa! 

‘Is that a lamb?” wondered ‘Thomas, 
peering among the rocks. 

Maa-maa! came the answer. 

“Sounds more like a kid!” he mut- 
tered. He turned to follow the path into 
the valley, when from behind a rock 
staggered a tiny gray kid. 

“Will you look at that now,” said 
Thomas. “If ‘twas company I wanted, I 
have it!’’ He took hold of the kid gently, 
and tucked it under his arm. ‘““Where 
have you been keeping yourself?’ he 
asked. ““You’re warm and dry, while I’m 
dripping!” 

He made another attempt to take the 
valley path. With a kick and a wriggle, 
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the kid leaped to the ground and butted 
him furiously. ‘Thomas laughed. 

“You ungrateful little beast!’ he 
cried. “Go along with you!” 

Whenever he tried to take the middle 
path the kid butted him. ‘Have it your 
own way, said Thomas, at last. “Is it 
the left or the right I’m to take?” 

The kid butted him towards the left 
and, as he walked on, trotted beside him. 
They came to a river and crossed by the 
bridge. Thomas wanted to go to the 









“You ungrateful beast,’ he cried. 


left, but the kid butted him to the right. 
Thomas stood still. 

‘“Lead on!” he said. “If you think I’m 
goin’ to be butted from here to Slieve 
M6r, you're wrong. I know when I’m 
beat! Lead on!” 

With a triumphant maa-maa, the kid 
trotted ahead. With every step the kid 
grew bigger and darker. Daylight had 
gone from the sky, but the moon was 
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rising and ‘Thomas could see he was fol- 
lowing, not a kid, but a big, black goat 
with gleaming horns. 

The paths they followed were rough 
and they were long. Finally Thomas 
could go no further. He sat on a grassy 
bank and sighed with weariness. The 
black goat came back to him. 

“You can butt your hardest, and I'll 
not stir another step!” declared Thomas. 
‘The old woman said I’d never have 
good luck until I met the Black Goat 
from Slieve Mor. If you’re that one, 
we'll say good-by, for here I stay!” 

The Black Goat put down his head 
and suddenly ‘Thomas was sitting on his 
back. With a leap that made Thomas 
clutch his horns, the goat ran like the 
wind. He didn’t bother about paths, but 
went straight across the bog, over 


stretches of heather, on, on, until a dark 
mountain rose before them. The goat 
went quickly up the mountain until 
they reached a stone cabin with an elder 
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tree growing beside the door. ‘The door 
stood open. 

“Is there any one at home?” called 
Thomas. 

The goat gave him a butt that sent 
him inside. 

‘‘He’s a shocking beast, butting a man 
like that!” grumbled the wanderer. 

For a monient he waited in the dark- 
ness. Then he struck a match and lit the 
stump of a candle. By its flame he saw a 
heap of straw in the corner; that was all. 
The walls were thick and the _ roof 
sound. The door hung on one hinge, 
but the window was unbroken. 

Maa-aa, said the goat, strolling off to 
look for his supper. Thomas did not pay 
any attention to his going. He was rub- 
bing his eyes, trying to remember. 

“The ladder leading to the loft,” he 
muttered. ““Didn’t I break the third 
rung and my father mended it with an 
old broom handle? ‘There’s my name cut 
in the window sill and the hole beside 







the chimney where my old grandfather 
kept his pipe.” 

He walked through into the other 
room. The door had vanished but an old 
chest stood against the wall and a long 
wooden box was under the window. 

Thomas stood thinking of the last day 
he had spent in his old home. ‘They were 
all saying good-by. One son was off to 
America, another to England. ‘Thomas 
had taken the long, lonely road of the 
wanderer. 

The candle was burning down. Soon 
he would be in darkness. 

He ran out and, by the light of the 
moon, dragged in a load of dried furze 
bushes. The Black Goat came and 
watched him and maa-aad good-night 
when he saw a blaze on the hearth and 
Thomas closing the door. 

“Come back in the morning!” called 
Thomas. “I'll raise a white nanny-goat 
to keep you company and we'll have 
hens and a cock, and maybe a pig. 

He warmed his hands at the fire. 
“The old woman said I’d never have 
good luck till I met the Black Goat from 
Slieve Mér. Now how could she know 
I was from Slieve M6r myself, and the 
greatest good luck I could have was to 
come back home?” 
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There is no thrill on earth like one’s 


first bobsled ride. For an idea of a ride 
on a bobsled, come with me on my first 
ride. 

I was placed behind the driver on a 
four-man sled. I was told the centrifugal 
force encountered on the curves was less 
behind the driver. I gripped the straps 
tightly—and we were off. 

The first ten seconds were the easiest. 
The sled slowly gained momentum—20 
—30—40 miles an hour. The first curve 
was a small one, with no more sensation 
than a sharp turn on a well-banked road. 
Then the sled seemed to surge ahead. 
Faster and faster we went. We were go- 
ing at least eighty miles an hour, and 
the next turn was “Shady.” 

“Shady” is a complete reversal of di- 
rection, and it is over this bank that 
most accidents occur. I glanced over the 
shoulder of the driver and saw the icy 
wall coming at us. The wall had looked 
large enough when I was standing be- 
side it, watching other sleds ride it, but 
now, as we rushed toward the wall, it 
looked terribly small. I stiffened my 
body, as I had been told to do, and crash! 
The sled was tipped up on one side and 
slammed into the wall. I was doubled up, 
with my face pressing against the seat. A 
hand reached over and strained to pull 
me against the terrific centrifugal force. 
But I was down, and could not straight- 
en up until we were out of the turn. 
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A straight stretch was before us, and 
we were still gathering speed. The next 
turn was “Zig-Zag,” a tight S-shaped 
curve. This time I was ready for it when 
we flipped up to the left. The pressure 
was torturous, but I sat straight. ‘Then 
out of Zig, a leap in the air where the 
sled was midway between the two banks, 
and up on Zag. The rider has to be care- 
ful on this series of turns or he will still 
be leaning to the left when the sled is on 
the next turn, going to the right. 

Now there was just one more turn. 
We were approaching it, with the ice 
rushing past, not six inches underneath. 
There was no sound to be heard but the 
screaming of the wind in my ears. The 
sled was going as fast as it could. And 
then I did what most riders do their first 
few rides. I threw back my head and 
yelled with excitement. It wasn’t fright. 
It was just that the ride was so exciting, 
I couldn’t contain all of it. 

Now we were up on the last turn— 
and swiftly down again. We went up the 
incline that helps slow the sleds to a stop, 
with the brakes throwing a geyser of 
snow and ice after us. After the sled had 
stopped, I jumped off and immediately 
my knees buckled. ‘They were still shaky 
ten minutes later. And then someone 
had the audacity to ask me to try it 
again. I meant to say no, but the word 
came out yes. The thrill of bobsledding 
had me—and still has. 
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fhe Wonderful 


Baker 


Not so long ago there lived in the 
village of Gem a baker by the name of 
Winklepeck. He had a wife whom he 
called Momma, and four children 
known as Elfrieda, Herman, Franz, and 
Walter Augustus. 

The baker usually wore a tall starched 
cap and an enormous white apron. 
Enormous, because Otto Winklepeck 
himself was so large and round that he 
looked very much like a huge, inflated 
balloon. But the people of Gem were 
delighted to have such a fat fellow as 
their baker, especially since he was for- 
ever laughing. A jolly man is a great ad- 
dition to any town. 

Momma also wore a white apron. It 
was about as big as a bed sheet, for she 
was somewhat the size and shape of a 
feather bed. But when the children of 
Gem went to the bakery to buy, it was 
as much for the sake of Momma’s sweet 
smiles as for the goodies she sold them. 

Elfrieda Winklepeck was ten, going 
on eleven. She was the smartest of the 
baker’s children. There were those who 
thought she resembled one of the fa- 
mous Winklepeck cream puffs. 

Next came Herman Winklepeck. He 
was nine, an age when most boys are no 
bigger around than bean poles. But 
Herman seemed in danger of bursting 
right out of his clothes. His schoolmates 
called him “Fatty,” but they laughed 
with him, not at him. 
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By MABEL LEIGH HUNT 
Illustrated by GRACE PAULL 


Franz was six. He was such a plump 
morsel of a boy that the druggist and the 
hardware man were always catching him 
and threatening to eat him. Franz 
thought it was very funny when these 
two merchants licked their lips and 
cried, “Yum, yum! If here isn’t one of 
Winklepeck’s tidbits, fresh from the 
oven.” 

The baker’s baby, Walter Augustus, 
looked like a roly-poly apple dumpling. 
He was so adorable that the women of 
Gem often borrowed him to play with, 
wheeling him to their homes in their 
grocery carts, for he weighed like lead. 

No one in Gem ever baked any bread, 
pies, cakes, coffee wreaths or tea rings. 
‘““What’s the need?’’ they asked, “when 
we have such a wonderful bakery as 
Winklepeck’s?”’ 

And indeed parents came for miles 
and miles just to buy pecan rolls and 
cherry tarts for their children. But once 
within the bakery, they lost their heads 
completely, what with all the delightful 
arrays of sugary froths and buttery 
crusts in front of them. They bought 
this and they bought that. And by the 
time these parents had returned to their 
own home towns, they were amazed to 
find that on the way they had been un- 
able to keep from gobbling something 
like four pecan rolls, several molasses 
cookies, and at least three cherry tarts. 
And their cheeks—even those of the 
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most lady-like mother and the most 
mannerly father—were simply smeared 
with lemon pie and chocolate frosting. 

Poppa and Momma Winklepeck knew 
perfectly well that they were _baker- 
artists. Elfrieda and Herman and Franz 
knew it, too. “Such wonderful bread as 
you make already, Poppa!’ Momma 
would cry. And she would cut slices, 
spreading them thick with jelly. “Have 
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a little taste,” she would say, smiling her 
sweetest as she passed them around. 

‘The frosting can nobody make as 
good as you, Momma!” Poppa would 
often exclaim, laughing as only a jolly” 
fat man can laugh. Then down through 
the fluffy cake his knife would go, and 
every Winklepeck would have a big 
taste. 

Oh, the cream puffs and the fruit 
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tarts that Elfrieda and Herman tasted! 


The gingerbread that Franz stuffed in- 
to his mouth! The sugar cookies that 
Walter Augustus sucked upon by the 
hour! Not one bit of baking was put out 
to sell until each Winklepeck had 
sampled it and declared it to be the best 
in the world. 

Small wonder, then, that all the 
Winklepecks were so very, very fat. And 
they were perfectly contented—until 
Elfrieda got to be eleven. 

At eleven, Elfrieda had reached the 
age when girls often get notions. Sud- 
denly, Elfrieda knew that she was much 
too fat. And she knew why. So she 
stopped “‘tasting.’”” Maybe a piece of 
fruit pie now and then, but not the 
crust. None of Poppa’s elegant potato 
bread. She even gave up cream puffs, 
which was superbly plucky of her. In- 
stead, Elfrieda ate carrots, spinach, let- 
tuce, and parsnips. 

“Whatever is the matter, Elfrieda, 
that you taste no more?” cried Momma 
Winklepeck, in alarm. 

“Is not our baking the same as ever, 
good like the best?”’ asked Poppa. 

“Elfrieda, duckling, have one of 
these cream puffs,” coaxed Momma. 

But it was now rather easy for El- 
frieda to turn her back on the lovely 
cream puff. For she had been weighing 
herself, and she had been looking at her 
reflection in the shop windows along 
Ruby Street. She saw that she was thin- 
ner, and prettier than she had ever been 
in her life. Now Elfrieda said, “I was too 
fat. Herman and Franz are too fat. Wal- 
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ter Augustus is too fat. It’s because we 
eat too much of the baking.” 

‘Healthy it is, to eat and be plump,” 
said Momma, smiling. 

‘Not plump, Momma. Fat,” corrected 
Elfrieda. ‘‘And fat people are funny.” 

“Funny?” echoed Poppa, and he 
laughed because funny is a funny word. 
But then he looked stricken with an 
alarming new thought. “You mean, El- 
frieda, that the people of Gem laugh al- 
ready at our Herman, our Franz, our 
Walter Augustus?” he asked. “Na, na!”’ 
he cried. “The people laugh with them, 
not at them. There is a great difference. 
Do you not think so, Franz and Her- 
man?” 3 

“It is fun to be fat,’” piped Franz, 
grinning all over his face, for he was 
thinking of his daily monkeyshines with 
the druggist and the hardware man. 

“The baking is good, Poppa,’ de- 
clared Herman, rubbing his round 
stomach. “Yummy,” he added. 

“It is fun. The baking it is good. Do 
you hear, Elfrieda?” Poppa clapped his 
hands and roared with laughter. 

Elfrieda only smiled. But oh, what a 
secret, knowing smile! 

Momma Winklepeck, quietly listen- 
ing, now spoke up, “Our Elfrieda is a 
smart girl, and I ask her. Elfrieda, are 
your poppa and momma too fat maybe?” 

Elfrieda honored her poppa and 
momma too much to come right out with 
the truth. “I have heard that it is bad 
for old people to be fat,” she answered. 

Baker Winklepeck stared in astonish- 
ment. Then he hobbled away to his 
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ovens, where he sat himself down and 
held his poor head. “Old! ‘Too fat! ‘The 
people they laugh!” moaned Poppa. 

But Momma followed. ‘‘Fret not, my 
Otto,” she crooned. “To a child,” said 
Momma, “‘a grown one past twenty is 
old. Poppa Winklepeck, old you are 
not.” 

The baker stood up, completely 
cheered. ‘Old I am not! Fat I am!” he 
cried, bellowing with laughter. “And, 
Momma, ‘everybody loves a fat man.’ 
So have I always heard it. Get to work, 
you fat Winklepeck! Now we bake, 
Momma. Today, children, we bake the 
masterpieces—the Washington cream 
pies. Momma, today, we make rich the 
baking as never before!” . 

All except Elfrieda laughed and 
clapped their hands. But while Momma 
whipped cream and eggs, while she 
piled high the frostings, she wondered. 
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a I've tied my little posy 
With ribbons soft and gay— 
I've put it in a pretty box 


. And now it’s on its way. 
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I’ve made a little posy 
Of snowdrops fair and white, 
And crocuses pale blue and gold 
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Then I'll be true to you. 


“Do the Winklepecks eat too much?” 
whispered Momma, to herself. “Are 
the Winklepecks too fat? Fat! Funny! I 
wonder, now! A girl does take queer no- 
tions. But sometimes, like our Elfrieda, 
a girl is smart, maybe.” 

And what with Elfrieda’s notions, and 
Momma believing that Elfrieda was 
such a smart girl, this is what happened. 
At supper that evening, there was not 
even a taste of the beautiful cream pies. 
On each plate lay a slice of apple strudel 
so small one could not be sure it was 
there. The centerpiece was a bowl of 
dried currants. There was a dish of raw 
carrot slivers. Spinach cooked without 
butter or bacon. And parsnips! Ordin- 
ary parsnips! 

“IT am not a rabbit,’ declared Her- 
man, staring gloomily. 

“I am not a cow,’ stated Franz. 

“You mean, Momma, no longer we 
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Tomorrow you'll receive it 
All white and gold and blue... -4 
And if you will be true to me 
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are to taste the good baking?’ asked 
Poppa, looking cross-eyed at the par- 
snips. 

“We try Elfrieda’s way,’ answered 
Momma. “Elfrieda is a smart girl. “We 
are too fat,’ she says. It is perhaps that 
Elfrieda is right.” 

“Maybe, maybe,’ muttered Poppa, 
and he rushed downstairs to the street, 
cap, apron and all. When he returned 
he looked as if he might never smile 
again. “To the library I have been,” he 
announced. “All my 
life I’ve heard every- 
body loves a fat man. 
But they showed me, 
in a book—NOBODY 
loves a fat man. 

“There it was, in a 
book, as plain as the 
nose on my face.” The 
baker heaved a great 
sigh. “Yes, Momma, 
now we will try El- 
frieda’s way,” and he 
helped himself to the parsnips. 

Thus it came about that cherry tarts 
went into the display cases and not into 
Franz and Herman. Not they, but other 
happy boys, ate the Winklepeck ginger- 
bread. Cream puffs, cake frosting? Not 
for the Winklepecks! 

Several months of this, and the boys 
no longer called Herman “Fatty.” And 
somehow, a skinny Herman was not 
nearly so much fun. Herman found him- 
self lonely, and life very dull. The drug- 
gist and the hardware man never even 
noticed Franz any more, which puzzled 
him, sadly. The truth of the matter was 
that Franz was not now so plump as to 
look like a tid-bit fresh from the Winkle- 
peck ovens. And oh, didn’t Walter 
Augustus yell when he was allowed but 
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one sugar cooky a week! He grew less 
dimpled and more fretful every day, and 
the women of Gem had nothing what- 
ever to.do with him. 


Momma Winklepeck was far too busy 
with her needle to make cake frostings. 
For she was obliged to take tucks in 
Herman's roomy shirts and in his too- 
large pants. She shrunk Franz’s trousers 
in boiling water. Out of one pair of the 
baby’s crawlers, Momma was now able 





“Where are your wife's smiles?” 


to get two. She cut down the baker’s 
large aprons. Momma’s smiles were 
fewer and not so sweet. Poppa’s roars of 
merry laughter—where were they? 

For the village women had now taken 
to making their own pies and cakes. 
People no longer came twenty miles 
to buy pecan rolls. And when the bakery 
business was bad, the business of the 
whole town was terrible. 
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So the merchants got together and ap- 
pointed a committee. The hardware 
man was made chairman, because he 
could be as hard as nails, when neces- 
sary. The druggist and the postmaster 
were his aides. They called on the 
Winklepecks, solemnly. 

Momma had supper on the table— 


parsnips, unsweetened apple sauce, 


Melba toast without butter, and skim- 





“Where is your own laughter?” 


med milk. Poppa offered the committee 
some cake. It had no frosting, because 
Momma had been too busy taking tucks. 
It was a day old because no one had 
bought it. 

‘No thanks!” said the committee. 

Although the hardware man had the 
right to speak first, it was the postmaster 
who did it, for was not he employed by 
the United States government? 

‘“Winklepeck,” he began, “this com- 
mittee demands to know what ails your 
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baking. Take this cake, now. It has no 
frosting. Baker, where, oh where, are 
the three-inch frostings you used to 
make? Where are the pies with me- 
ringues like mountain peaks?” 

‘“Winklepeck,” snapped the druggist, 
“where are your wife’s smiles? I speak 
for the children of Gem. Baker, where 
is your own laughter?” 

‘“I—I had to take tucks in it,” faltered 
Momma Winklepeck. ‘‘I mean—” 

“T’ll take over, Committee,” said the 
hardware man. He leaned over and 
pinched Franz. “Winklepeck, it was 
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once all I could do to keep from eating 
this small boy. But now I wouldn't have 
his bones on a silver platter.” 

‘Me neither,” declared the druggist, 
too excited to remember his grammar. 

“And you, Otto Winklepeck,” fumed 
the hardware man, as hard as nails, 
“why are you no longer as broad as you 
are long? That’s the important ques- 
tion.” 

“Our daughter Elfrieda is smart,” ex- 
plained the baker. ‘She said we were all 
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A masterpiece of deliciousness 


too fat. Fat people are funny. Nobody 
loves a fat man. It says so in a library 
book.” ‘Two tears the size and flavor of 
lemon drops rolled down the baker’s 
cheeks. 

“Everybody loves a fat man, dear 
Otto,” corrected the hardware man, all 
at once as soft as putty. ““That’s the way 
I've always heard it.” 

“Me, too,” said the druggist. 

“I, also,” agreed the postmaster. “At 
least, Gem loves its own fat baker.” 

“But nobody loves a fat girl,” Elfrieda 
piped up. 

‘Never mind,” scolded the druggist. 
“Gem wants its baker to be a whopper. 
Also the baker’s wife. It’s good business 
for the town.” 

“The thing is this. You all stopped 
tasting, as you used to do,” scorned the 
hardware man, looking at everyone with 
eyes as sharp as gimlets. ‘““Then how 
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could you tell, Winklepeck, whether or 
not your baking was good? You all 
stopped eating, so you wasted away to 
shadows. You lost interest. Your baking 
went to pot. Consequently the business 
of the entire town went to pot. You see, 
Winklepeck,” continued the hardware 
man, putting on the screws, “what dread- 
ful harm has been done because you 
have such a smart daughter. And now 
the people of Gem urge you, as a good 
citizen and a master baker, to return to 
your old ways. Grow fat! And you 
Madame Winklepeck, and you, Her- 
man, Franz, and Walter Augustus.” ‘The 
hardware man paid no attention to El- 
frieda. 

All this time the baker’s heart was 
growing lighter and his smiles broader. 
Now he stood up and bellowed. The 
old familiar sound of his laughter ech- 
oed through the streets, and the people 
rejoiced. As for the baker himself, he 
gained a pound then and there. 

“Did you hear, Momma?” he shouted. 
“ “EVERYBODY loves a fat man’. The 
people of Gem love their fat baker, El- 
frieda! Gentlemen, tomorrow we bake! 
And we taste, Herman, Franz, and Wal- 
ter Augustus! Ach, the good life again!” 

Soon Momma was ripping out all the 
tucks. She set in gussets of new material. 
For all of that, she had plenty of time 
to make the swirly thick frostings. Now 
once more the boys laughed with Her- 
man and called him “Fatty.” ‘The mer- 
chants all but ate Franz, that plump 
morsel of a boy. Ihe women of Gem had 
to speak ahead of time for the pleasure 
of borrowing the roly-poly Walter 
Augustus. And which was more sweet, 
Momma’s smiles, or her cookies? As for 
Elfrieda, she had decided she could 
safely eat a cream puff now and then, 
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and was, consequently, the prettiest girl 
in town, and the happiest, too. 

But while the Winklepecks were fat, 
they were not such whoppers as of yore. 
For Elfrieda pointed out that much 
good may be said for spinach and par- 
snips. Elfrieda was indeed a smart girl. 

And when Otto Winklepeck, again 
his old jolly self, was certain that his 
baking was better than ever, he an- 
nounced a Grand Opening. The shop 
would be crammed, he promised, with 
masterpieces of deliciousness. More- 
over, declared the baker, every one who 
came to buy would be given a free pecan 
roll, so rich as to cause slight dizziness. 

The Grand Opening occurred on a 
Saturday. Everyone from Gem, and for 
miles around, stood in line along Ruby 
Street, bent upon getting into Winkle- 
peck’s Bakery. Also, within three hours, 
the hardware man had sold his complete 
stock of nails, tacks, screws and putty. 
The druggist sold all his toothpaste, 
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soda mints and castor oil. The post- 
master knew that he would be obliged 
to send to Washington for a fresh supply 
of penny postals, by Monday at the 
latest. 

Oh, the Grand Opening was better 
than any circus, and its merriest music 
was the great laughter of the baker him- 
self! It could be heard all over town. It 
even bounced into the quiet of the li- 
brary, over on Opal Street. 

The librarian heard it—and what did 
she do? She marched as straight as she 
could to a certain shelf, and she picked 
off the book containing those false 
words—Nobody loves a fat man. As if it 
were poison, the librarian dropped the 
book into the wastebasket. She put on 
her hat. Although it was Saturday, she 
hung on the front door the sign Closed 
on Sundays. Whereupon the librarian 
tripped off to Winklepeck’s Bakery to 
get herself a free pecan roll. 

“Yummy,” said the librarian. 
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In the sea, octopuses and squids squirt 
dark brown ink about them and scurry 
away behind this ‘‘smoke-screen.”’ 
Farther down, where it is always dark, 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 
Illustrated by the Author 


Animals that cannot run very fast 
have to save themselves from enemies 
in some other way. Many depend on 
surprises. Some suddenly swell up to 
twice their size, make harsh noises, and 
look very fierce. Others just try to make 
an enemy wish he were somewhere else, 
by squirting things at him. 

Skunks defend themselves with a 
terrible juice, so strong that it can blind 
an enemy. Just the smell alone is almost 
enough to smother him. The lizards 
known as horned-toads sometimes squirt 
sour-smelling blood from their eyes. 
And from their nostrils baby giant 
petrels squirt an oily fluid seven feet or 
so at intruders. Camels spit saliva most 


unpleasantly at those whom they 
dislike. 
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fishes with lights on their heads try to 
eat shrimps they see there. But the 
shrimps squirt pale ‘‘smoke-screens’’ at 
them, and speed away. 
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In shallow water, big fat worm-like 
creatures called sea-cucumbers crawl 
slowly about. If a fish tries to eat one, 
it squirts Out its own sticky insides to 
tangle the fish, then hides in the rocks 
while it grows a new set of “innards.” 
When sea-slugs are nipped by fishes, 
they send out strings of slime as clear as 
water. Not able to see the slime, the 
fishes get their mouths and gills all full 
of it and sometimes choke before getting 
free to swim away. 

Back on dry land, there are the 
amazing bombardier beetles. If a bird 
picks one up, it seems to turn itself into 
a tiny cannon, shooting little puffs of 
smoke with a popping sound. The 
smoke is really a bad-flavored vapor. The 
beetle’s enemy drops it quickly, and 
flies away. 











THE BEAR WHO WENT 





By RAY ST. CLAIR 


Once, a long time ago, there was a 
bear who lived in the far north. He had 
once heard there was a North Pole and, 
after that, he could talk of nothing else. 
He wanted to see this wonderful thing 
himself. 

‘“‘Why are you so anxious to see the 
North Pole?’ asked his friends. “There 
is nothing there at all except ice.” 

“No pole?”’ asked the bear. 

“No pole,” they replied. 

But the bear did not believe this. 
“There is a pole there,” he said to him- 
self. “‘It is striped red-and-white. I shall 
go and see it with my own eyes.” 

He borrowed a compass with a little 
arrow that always pointed north, and 
practiced until he learned how to use it. 
Then he set out for the North Pole, fol- 
lowing the arrow. 

Day after day he plodded along stead- 
ily, through banks of snow and across 
fields of ice. It got so cold that his breath 
froze into little icicles that hung from 
his chin, but still he kept on. 

“I am going to the North Pole!” he 
said firmly. “Nothing will stop me.” 
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The wonder of it—a beautiful red-and- 
white striped pole! He could hardly 
wait. The closer he came to it, the more 
excited he became. 

But he was still many miles from the 
pole, and he had had nothing to eat. But 
he was a fine fat bear who could go sev- 
eral weeks without food if he had to. 

“If I don’t get a single bite to eat un- 
til I get back,” he said, “‘it’s still worth 
it. I can see the North Pole and then my 
friends will believe it really is striped 
red-and-white.”’ 

A few days later a storm came up. 
Snow blew into his face so thickly that 
he could see no more than a few inches 
ahead. He had nothing except the com- 
pass arrow to show him which way to 
go. 

But there was something wrong with 
the compass. When he had first started 
out, the arrow had just quietly pointed 
north, the way it should. Now it acted 
as though it were bewitched. Sometimes 
it would spin madly, around and 
around. Other times it would sulk and 
point in any direction it liked. 
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TO THE NORTH POLE 





The bear sat down in the snow and 


rubbed his nose. What to do? It might 
take weeks for the storm to blow itself 
out. Meanwhile, he could not see where 
he was going, and the compass arrow was 
playing tricks on him. 

At last, he stood up again and took a 
deep breath. “I must be almost there,” 
he said stoutly. “I'll not give up!” 

So he started on his way again, 
through the driving storm. Icicles now 
hung from his ears, too, and snow piled 
up» on his nose. He could see noth- 
ing but white, no matter how hard he 
looked. Blindly, he plodded on. 

Then his nose bumped against some- 
thing smooth and hard. “Ouch!” said 
the bear. He opened his eyes. He could 
not see what it was. “Glacier?” he 
thought. “Mountain?” 

He stuck his tongue out and licked it. 
“Yum!’’ he said in pleased surprise. 
Whatever it might be, it did taste good! 
He licked it again. It really was nice, 
sweet and sort of peppery, too, warm 
and comforting to eat on a cold day. 

Then he began to lick it in earnest. It 
was food, good tasty food, and he was 
hungry. While he was waiting for the 
weather to clear up, he could have a bit 
of lunch. 
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After he had licked whatever-it-was 
for several hours, his tongue began to 
feel tired. He curled up right there for 
a nap before he set out again in search 
of the North Pole. 

When he awoke, the storm was over. 
The light was dim because in that far- 
thest-north country there never is much 
daylight, except in midsummer. How- 
ever, it was bright enough so that he 
could see what he had been licking. 

It was the North Pole, itself! There 
could be no doubt about it. There it 
stood, stiff and upright, with wonderful 
red-and-white stripes. 

‘““My, my!” cried the bear in horror. 
‘‘What have I done!” 

Alas, it was all too clear what he had 
done. He had ruined the North Pole! 

In those hours of hungry licking, he 
had eaten away most of the base. Only 
the striped top part was left. 

Too late, he remembered that the ar- 
row on a compass acts queer when it gets 
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close to the North Pole. He should have 
thought of that. He should have known 
how near the Pole was. 

The bear put his head between his 
paws. “What have I done?” he wailed. 
“O miserable bear that I am!” 

After a bit, he raised his head and 
looked up at the Pole. It was just as he 
had thought it would be, striped and 
lovely, a rare sight to see. 

He licked his face thoughtfully. It 
had tasted good, he remembered—pep- 
permint candy is always nice. 


‘Peppermint candy .. .” thought the 
bear, ‘‘and I’m still hungry. As long as 
it is spoiled anyway . . . and I didn’t 
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mean to doit... 

So he reared up on his hind legs and 
pushed against the Pole. It cracked off 
short at the base, and over it went. Then 
he sat down and ate up the rest of the 
North Pole. 

“I’m sorry,” he apologized, “‘but there 
really isn’t any sense in wasting it.” 
After he had finished, he looked at the 
spot where the North Pole had stood. 
There was nothing there. He shook his 
head sadly and started toward home. 

“How about it?” asked his friends. “Is 
there a red-and-white striped North 
Pole?” 

“No,” said the bear truthfully, “there 
is not.”” He still felt a little full, though 
he had eaten nothing for over a week. 

That is why there is no red-and-white 
striped North Pole. The bear ate it up. 
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But AC Had a Ring 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


I hada pear 

and the Queen had an apple, 

her apple it was red 

without a speck or spot, 

but my pear was all yellow 

and its leaves were of the greenest, 
and its long stem was tied 


in a true lover's knot. 


I had a little foot 

the Queen hada pretty one, 
her slippers were of velvet 
and the finest of brocade, 
but | walked barefoot 


and when it had been raining 


the people stopped to wonder at 
the footprints | had made. 


I had a small hand 

the Queen hada dainty one, 
her gloves were all of kidskin 
so delicate and fair, 

but I had a ring 

upon my second finger, 

a little ring, a ring of gold 
and my true love put it there 








DISASTER ISLAND 


By ROBB WHITE 
Illustrated by RALPH RAY 


Tue Story So Far: Stranded on the 
Marquesas Keys with a hurricane ap- 
proaching, Ben Reade did not know 
what to do. His older brother John, a 
border-patrol pilot, had been struck by 
a sting ray and needed medical care bad- 
ly. The plane which John had flown out 
from Key West stood on the sand with a 
crumpled wing. Ben, a sailboat enthu- 
stast, tried to float the grounded sloop 
which they had come out to see, but it 
wouldn’t budge. ? 
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John Reade writhed with pain. His 
body twisted on the dirty mattress and 
his hands gripped the stanchions 
tightly. From under his closed lids, tears 
squeezed out. 

Ben, sitting helpless on the combing, 
looked down at him and knew that if the 
pain could make his brother cry then it 
was pain beyond endurance. 

Above them the sky seemed evil, 
dark now with racing cloud. 
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They were trapped and helpless and 
the hurricane was close on them. The 
whole world seemed to be holding its 
breath, tensely waiting for the crashing 
force of the hurricane to hit it. 

As Ben sat there, his shoulders 
slumped, his head down in defeat, his 
mind began to drift, and he remembered 
little things which had happened in his 
life. Things which weren't important— 
like places he had been, boats he had 
sailed, people he had known. 

Then something happened inside him. 
He didn’t know exactly what it was, but 
suddenly Ben stood up. I won't quit 
now, he said to himself. I'll start think- 
ing instead of just sitting here crying to 
myself like a big baby. 

What was holding the boat? Why 
wouldn't pulling get it loose? 

Okay, I'll go see, Ben said, almost 
aloud. He put on his underwater goggles 
again and slid overside. Swimming slow- 
ly along, feeling the keel with his hands, 
he studied the way the lead fin was made 
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and how it was wedged into the sand. 

He found out what stopped it, all 
right. The keel was a homemade affair, 
the lead rough, and the only way it was 
going to be moved was by forcing the 
bow up and then pulling back. A sal- 
vage tow couldn’t pull that slug of lead 
out straight back. The bow would have 
to be raised a little first. But how? 

Defeat poured in on Ben again as he 
came up for air and lay, paddling, in the 
water. But he fought it off and kept 
studying the boat. As on all Cuban 
sloops, the mast was set much farther 
forward than on American sloops—al- 
most catboat fashion. 

Ben swam away from the sloop and, 
lying on his back, once more studied it. 
Suppose he rigged some sort of square 
sail across the bow? A real blow of wind 
would then lift the bow because the 
boat couldn’t slide backward. With the 
bow lifted, Ben could yank that rope 
again. But where was he going to get a 
real blow of wind? 

The hurricane was coming up from 
the south so that the first blasts of wind 
would come down from the north—ex- 
actly the wrong direction. The hurri- 
cane, Ben decided, wasn’t going to help. 

Ben Reade needed some wind. A lot 
of wind. And he had to have that wind 
blowing from the island. 

Ben waded ashore and stood ankle 
deep in the water. How could he, a thir- 
teen-year-old boy, create a wind strong 
enough to blow that boat clear? 

He couldn't. 

And then Ben found that he was look- 
ing at the little yellow airplane with its 
wing dragging like the broken wing of 
a bird. | 

He walked slowly over to it. When he 
reached it, he lifted his hand and put it 
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flat down on the warm, yellow fabric. 
Out loud, Ben said, “Come on, baby. I 
need you.” 

It was hard work dragging the plane 
through the wet sand but, at last, he 
got it down on the beach in front of the 
boat. He swung it around until its tail- 
wheel was in the water, the front wheels 
just clear of it. Then he got it aimed the 
way he wanted it and began staking it 
down, using boat hooks and anything 
else he could find on the sloop. 

With the plane tied solidly in place, 
Ben took one of the parachutes and went 
aboard the sloop. Pulling the rip cord, 
he spread the ’chute out on deck. 

Using the strong nylon shroud lines 
which connected the ‘chute canopy to 
the harness for running rigging, Ben 
climbed the mast and drove a line 
through the jib halyard block. With the 
sloop’s boom and gaff for top and bottom 





It was hard work in the wet sand. 
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Globi Swings High by Schiele & Lips. 



































All the way over now! Where do we go from here! 








yard, he made a square sail out of the 
parachute. When he hoisted it up by 
the halyard, it spread out athwart, a 
rectangle of white nylon stretched across 
the bow of the sloop. 

Satisfied with his sail, he went back to 
the airplane. He gave it half-throttle 
and turned the switch on. Knowing that 
the prop could kick him clean over to 
the Boca Grande Keys if he wasn’t care- 
ful, he got it gingerly by the tip end and 
swung his leg up, then down, pulling 
the prop through. 

The engine caught and roared and 
Ben ran back to the cockpit. Slowly, he 
shoved the throttle to the stop and 
waited, watching the plane quiver like 
a chained horse. 

The blast of air beat across the little 
stretch of water between the plane and 
the sloop, then boiled against the nylon 
sail. At first Ben’s sail flapped and looked 
as though it were coming apart, but 
Ben’s knots held and the sail bellied out, 
the boom and gaff working against the 
shrouds. 

Ben splashed out to the sloop and 
climbed aboard. The first thing he saw 
was John. He was trying to get up, claw- 
ing with his hands up out of the cockpit. 

Ben ran aft as John, his face happy, 
cried, ‘Ben, a plane’s coming!” 

Ben put his hands on John’s shoulders 
and gently pushed him down on the 
mattress again. 

“But a plane’s coming. Wave some- 
thing, Ben! Make a fire. Do something!” 
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“No,” Ben said, ‘‘that’s our plane, 
John. I started it.” 

John’s face changed, and his voice 
sounded dead. “Ours? Why?” 

‘I’m trying to blow this boat free,” 
Ben told him. “The hurricane’s almost 
here and we've got to be afloat before it 
comes.” 

John started pushing himself up 
again. “I'll help,” he said. 

“Lie down, John. There’s nothing 
you can do.” 

John slumped back on the mattress 
and covered his face with his hands. 

Ben, something hurting inside him 
like a knife, got up and went forward to 
the winch. That little airplane was real- 
ly shoving air, Ben decided, as he walked 
into the blast of it. He could feel the 
mast quivering under the pressure. 

Ben slowly wrapped his fingers 
around the smooth grip of the capstan 
bar. He moved his bare feet along the 
deck until he felt balanced and right. 

Then he started to put his weight 
against the anchor, sending it down 
through the leverage of the bar, down 
through the pawls of the winch, then out 
along the long, thick rope down under 
the water to the buried fluke of the 
anchor. 

Ben began straining in the muscles of 
his legs and let the power come up 
through the biceps and across his back 
and down his arms, until his forearms 
were flat and hard and muscles stood out 
rigid down to his wrist. 
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For the first time, Ben hated the sea. 


He drove against the capstan bar 
while the plane drove wind against the 
nylon, the blast of it whipping the wet 
cloth of Ben’s shorts stinging against his 
legs. He put everything he had into it; 
all his strength and weight and all his de- 
termination. The yellow plane roared 
at full throttle, pouring air against the 
sail with all the force it had. 

It was not enough. The sloop did not 
move. She lay there solid, stubborn. She 
was like a part of the island, itself. 

Ben dropped his hands to his sides 
and stood, the air dry as he sucked it in- 
to his lungs. 

Ben cried then. He was no cry-baby 
and it had been a long time since he had 
felt that shameful, hot wetness of tears, 
but he cried now. He stood on the bow 
of that Cuban sloop and cried noiseless- 
ly, tears brimming from under his lids 
and running in aimless tracks down his 
cheeks. He had done all he could—and it 
was not enough. 
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Then the lightning began, flashing in 
long, jagged streaks across the dirty sky. 
Ben stopped his crying and watched it, 
knowing that time was being measured 
out now in seconds and minutes, instead 
of hours. 

Then he looked down from the sky 
and stared at the little, disastrous island, 
which he now hated deeply. He turned 
away from it and looked out across the 
sea which, for so long, he had loved. 
Now he hated it, too. He hated the twen- 
ty-five miles of it which lay between 
John and John’s chance to live. He 
hated the ugly, threatening surface of it, 
stretching away forever. 

Suddenly, Ben leaned forward a little, 
straining to see. There was a thin, long 
line stretching across the horizon. At 
first it was no more than a pencil line, a 
straight string, but it thickened, rose, 
and grew. 

Ben knew then that the hurricane 
was almost upon him. That line was the 
first racing swell as the sea itself fled 
from the force of wind whirling above. 

Ben knew what that swell was going 
to look like—he had seen them before. 
It was silent, crestless, smooth—just a 
huge whaleback of water moving with 
the speed of an express train. Only 
when something tried to stand in its 
way, the smoothness and silence disap- 
peared and the fury broke out of it. 

Ben felt a chill of fear race up his 
spine as he watched the wave coming. 
Then the chill ended and Ben clamped 
his jaws shut and doubled up his fists. 

Then, whispering so that the sea 
wouldn’t hear him, Ben said, “All right, 
come on. Come on! You think you're 
going to come smashing in here and hurt 
us, drown us, don’t you? But you're not. 
I’m going to use you! I’m going to make 
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you work for me, for me and John. So 
come on! We're ready for you.” 

And the wave came. 

As its anger began to show, the hiss 
and surge of it breaking around the des- 
olate island, Ben put his hands on the 
capstan bar again. 

And the plane on the beach kept pour- 
ing air against the nylon. 

And Ben outwitted the sea itself, us- 
ing the force which would have de- 
stroyed him to help him instead. 

Against Ben, the plane, and the sea, 
the boat could not win. But it gave up 
slowly, reluctantly. Grain by grain, the 
sand moved as the wave flowed around 
the keel. Grain by grain, but faster and 
faster until, suddenly, the sloop floated. 

Ben ran the bar around and around, 
dragging the boat backward by the 
anchor until she was all clear of the 
island. 

Ben stood in the bow then and looked 
back. The huge wave, furious now at 
the resistance of the island, broke on the 
shore. It flowed up the side of the air- 
plane and Ben watched the little pro- 
peller slashing against the rising water. 
Then the wave poured over it and went 
on. 

Ben went slowly aft. John looked up 
as he stepped down into the cockpit. 

“Are we afloat?” he asked, his voice 
weak. “‘It feels different.” 

Ben’s voice was almost angry as he 
said, “Yeah, John, we’re afloat. And now 
we're going home.” 

“Ben,” John said. 

“What?” 

John had to wait as a spasm of pain 
Swept through him. Then he said, 
quietly, “You’re okay, Ben.” 

“Yeah, sure,” Ben said. Then he re- 
membered that, not long ago, he had 
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been standing there crying like a baby. 

Ben had not finished when the first 
whiplash of the hurricane struck him. 
Rain flayed his bare shoulders, stung 
him full in the face. And the wind driv- 
ing it had the power of a bulldozer. Ben 
had never been on the sea under such a 
wind. And he knew that this was only a 
puff compared to what was coming. 

He worked faster, his face angry. And, 
at last, a sail went up the mast of the 
sloop. It was a thin, white, ill-cut sail of 
parachute cloth. But it was a sail lashed 
taut to boom and mast and gaff, and 
their lives depended on it. 

Ben stood for a moment, studying it, 
then he went aft and fitted the tiller into 
the rudder head. 

“Okay, John, here we go,” he said, 
as he began to haul in the nylon sheet. 

John’s white face grinned up at him. 
“This is going to be a ride,” he said. 

“You think you can stand it?” Ben 
asked. “We'll jump around some.” 





“Let her jump,” John said. 
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“Let her jump,” John said. 

Ben set the sloop on her course, the 
wind abeam and brutal. ‘““We’re going to 
get there in a hurry,” he said, “‘or not 
at all.” 


Afterward Ben couldn’t remember 
much about that voyage. In the first 
place, he didn’t want to. Everything 
about it was terrible and he knew only 
that he was afraid every second of the 
time. The sea, under the lash of the hur- 
ricane, was perfectly wild. It seemed 
actually as though it wanted to do noth- 
ing except destroy them. And the wind 
and rain came out of the darkness to 
scream and tear at them. 

But he had made Key West somehow. 
He didn’t know how. 

On the beach where they struck, there 
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had been a Navy truck, moving slowly in 
the gloom, its lights on. Ben had stop- 
ped it by simply walking out in front 
of it and standing there. 

The blue jackets were good joes—he 
would always remember them. ‘They had 
gotten John into the back of the truck 
and taken him to the Navy hospital. 

Now the hurricane was over but peo- 
ple were still griping about it. Outside 
the hospital window, Ben could see the 
old Cuban sloop, now tied up at a wharf. 
The nylon sail he had made was still 
hanging from the mast, and there were 
some people down there staring ai it. 

Ben sat in the room and waited. Fin- 
ally a Navy doctor came in with Ben's 
father. “He'll be fit as a fiddle in a week 
or so,” the doctor said. Then he came 
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over to Ben. “That snake-bite treatment 
you gave your brother saved his life.” 

His father patted Ben on the back. 
“Good boy,” he said. 

It all embarrassed Ben and he felt 
sort of hot around the ears. “Can I go 
talk to him now?” he asked. 

The doctor waved his hand. 

Old John was lying up in his sack 
with pillows behind his head and a big 
box of candy within easy reach. He 
grinned when Ben came in and closed 
the door. Ben noticed that his face 
looked tan again—not that ugly, gray, 
dead look of the boat. 

‘Have some candy,’ John said, push- 
ing the box toward him. “Take lots— 
take one.” 

Ben reached in and got a paw full. 
“Thanks, hideous,” he said. 

“You're not welcome.” 

Ben flipped a big piece into his mouth 
and talked around it. ‘I saw Mr. Worth 
and he said not to worry about losing 
the plane. It was insured.” 

John whistled, then, and smiled. 
‘“That’s a load off my mind. Thanks.” 

“How do you feel?” 

‘Not too bad. I'll be flying again in a 
couple of weeks, the doc says.” 

“Flying!” Ben exclaimed. “Boy, what 
you need is another hole in your head.” 

You don’t think I'm ever going to 
put my foot in a boat again, do you?” 
John demanded. 

Ben scowled at him, fiercely. “That 
boat brought you home, remember?” 

John’s face changed. It looked older, 
stronger. ‘Ben,’ he said quietly, “that 
boat didn’t bring me home. You did.” 

“Aw, for crying out loud,” was all 
Ben could think of to say. Then he had 
to blink a couple of times. Something in 
his eye, maybe. THE END 
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Jokes 


By George! 





Dig yourselves out of these snowdrifts, boys 
and girls, and keep those jokes coming. 
Remember the address: George, Box 350, 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Betty: Did you hear about the kidnapping 
in Tennessee? 

Bitt: No. What happened? 

Betty: They woke him up! 
Se —Suenette Anderson_ 
Suenette also has a question for the — 


‘XO 


Diner: Waiter, how long do I have to wait 


metic class: 
What are 9 and 10? 
Numbers, she says. 


for that half broiled chicken I ordered? 

Walter: We'll have to wait till someone 
orders the other half, sir. Can’t kill half a 
chicken, you know. 


—Karen Buckingham 


S& S 


% at...) 
First, you throw away the outside and cook 
the inside. Then you eat the outside and 
throw away the inside. What is it? 
Corn on the cob, according to Sybil Parker. 


RF; 


| Cs 
Moruer (to Mike, who is sipping his soup 
too loudly): Michael, is that necessary? 
MikE: No, 


ma’am. It’s vegetable. 


—Barbara Bond 
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FOXIE 
by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. (Double- 
day $2.) Foxie was a mutt, with a head like 
a fox and a tail that curled over his back 
like a chow’s. He was a wise and playful dog, 
very fond of a nice juicy bone. This is an 
unusual dog story, a new theme for these 
gifted author-artists, but one which children 
will surely soon know by heart. 





Illustration from “Foxie” 


HERBERT'S ZOO 
and other lively tales (Simon and Schuster. 
$.25.) “Mr. A. and Mr. P.” by Margery Bianco 
naturally leads all the rest, a story which can- 
not be read too often. The four others, also 
just right for the wiggle-and-giggle age, may 
even persuade the whole family to listen. 


THE LITTLE WHISTLER 
by Frances Frost (Whittlesey House. $2.) 
This book of poems, charming to look at, 
delightful to read, belongs on a convenient 
Shelf or table near your favorite rocking 
chair. It might come in handy anytime, for 
it has a poem for a child’s every mood. Sure- 
ly, children will ask more than once for 
“Squirrel in the Rain,” “Little Fox Lost,” and 
many others. 
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THE PENNYWINKS 
by Electa Clark (Bobbs, Merrill. $2). There 
were ten children in the Pennywink family, 
all lively and noisy and happy. Nothing could 
surprise them, not even the unexpected visit 
from Katie Kelly, a prim little girl of eleven. 
But it took Katie some time to get used to the 
Pennywinks. 


TICKTOCK AND JIM, 
Deputy Sheriffs, by Keith Robertson (Wins- 
ton. $2.50). In spite of a mystery concerning 
a gang of hi-jackers, the best part of this book 
is the story of Jim’s loyalty to his lively mus- 
tang, Ticktock. How Ticktock returns that 
loyalty will be no surprise to boys and girls 
who find horses wiser and braver than people. 


THE DOOR IN THE WALL 
by Marguerite de Angeli (Doubleday $2.50). 
Here is the story of a medieval boy, destined 
to be a knight, who was stricken with infantile 
paralysis. How Robin proves his courage and 
becomes a hero in spite of his handicap is a 
fascinating and exciting adventure. 


GREG SHERIDAN, REPORTER 
by Jack Bechdolt (Dutton. $2.50). Modern 
days and ways in the newspaper world are a 
colorful backdrop for this drama of a small 
town weekly newspaper. It’s a very plausible 
mystery, as well as a good career story with 
a dash of romance on the side. 


SARAH 
by Marguerite Harmon Bro (Doubleday. 
$2.50). This is a novel about a genius, which 
will satisfy the adolescent who is reaching for 
things unknown. It’s so beautifully written 
that it will make older readers remember the 
sorrows and joys of growing up. 
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SCOUT FOR GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 9.) 

was tired now but he forced his weary 
legs into a run. His foes might be behind 
him. He hugged every bit of shelter he 
could find. There was a sound like 
thunder up the river and fifteen minutes 
later it was a turmoil of floating ice. Oh, 
there was the camp at last! 

There was no difficulty in finding the 
General and giving the message. The 
tired face of George Washington lighted 
up as he heard it. 

“Our chance,” he cried, and instantly 
the call to arms came. 

“But the ice has broken, sir,’’ young 
Captain Hamilton objected. 

“We'll use the boats,’’ General Wash- 
ington said. 

He entered the first boat himself. 
“Come along, Tony,” he invited the lad. 
“Keep out of the fighting though.” 

He stood in the bow, pushing away 
the chunks of ice with a great pole. Tony 
knelt beside him, helping to turn away 
the smaller chunks and saying his pray- 
ers to the King who had been born on a 
wintry night in a cold stable. 
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“Keep out of the fight,”” George Wash- 
ington repeated as they landed. 

But there was no fighting. The sur- 
prise was a complete one. The Hessian 
soldiers had all been merrymaking and 
knew nothing till the town was won. 
There was a shot or two which went 
wild, a clash or two as a man was dis- 
armed. By dawn Trenton was in the 
hands of General Washington’s ragged 
army. 

Oh, what a day it was! The church 
bells rang out for Christmas and for the 
first victory of the Continental Army in 
sO many weary months. 

Tony found his father, anxious and 
troubled about his safety. He slipped his 
hand in his and the two stole off to the 
little church in the outskirts to say their 
thanksgiving at Our Lady’s Shrine and 
to kneel at the altar to greet the King of 
Kings. Then back to the camp by the 
General's orders. 

In the evening came the great feast 
for everyone, friend and foe alike, from 
the ample stores laid up in Trenton. 
The guards took turns. They were not 
going to make the Hessians’ mistake. 
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When all were seated at the feast, Cap- 
tain Hamilton sprang to his feet. “A 
toast to our great commander,” he cried, 
‘‘a toast to the man who has led us and 
saved us, a toast to General Washington. 
A storm of cheers answered him. Gen- 
eral Washington bowed and _ smiled, 
then he held up his hand for silence. 
“Not to me are the chief thanks due,” 
he said quietly. “We have passed 
through our bad winter. We have been 
in peril again and again. Not by intui- 
tion or by magic have we been saved; 
two people deserve our thanks. Jacob 
Bradford brought his produce here and 








VALENTINE SANDWICHES 
y- “You'll need: 2 loaves of thin-sliced 
' sandwich bread, 2 packages of 


of milk, heart-shaped cookie 


cutter, cake coloring. 


i * ily. 


‘* Leave sandwiches 
. . Makes 40 sandwiches. 


Pink LEMONADE 


cherry juice. 





'+,juice and chill. Makes 24 glasses. 


~ Wats SATURDAY COOK” 


es You'll need: 4 cup shortening, 1 


cream cheese, 1 or 2 tablespoons ‘}-. 


. Chill bread in refrigerator. Cut V 
sandwiches with cookie cutter. In ©. 
. a mixing bowl mix cream cheese $ side of bowl until it is soft. 


). with milk until it will spread eas- : 


Add cake coloring until cheese- V 
ee ig pink. Be careful not to add too ~ 
". much coloring. Spread cheese on *¥* 

bread and arrange on platters. “4 
open-faced. * - 


._You’ll need: 1 dozen lemons, 2 © . 
cups sugar, 24 glasses of water, ' Sy oe 
° :- with heart-shaped cutter and place . += 
.. Squeeze lemons and add sugar, | 
. stirring well. Add water and cherry * 





mixed with the foe. He knew little of 
the language. Tony, his lad, knew more. 
They brought the warnings amid 
threats and hate and abuse. Tonight the 
lad crossed the icy river, full of cracks, 
knowing that the break might come at 
any moment. Hate was waiting for him 
on the bridge,” Washington looked at 
Jed and the others, who were shuffling 
uneasy feet. “Tony took the chance and 
brought me the message that meant vic- 
tory tonight. A toast, officers and men, 
to two unknown heroes—and many there 
be we still do not know—a toast to Jacob 
Bradford and to Tony, his son.” 









HEART-SHAPED — 


cup sugar, 3 tablespoons milk, 1 -, 
teaspoon vanilla, 2 eggs beaten, - ; 
234 cups cake flour, 4 teaspoon .- 
salt, Yo teaspoon baking powder, 
1 heart-shaped cookie cutter. 





Cream shortening against the °: 
Aa 3% 
. sugar slowly, creaming well. In - 
‘[- another bowl, add milk and vanilla 
‘. to beaten eggs. Sift flour, sugar, ° 
--salt, and baking powder together. - 
* First, add a little of the milk mix- 
“ture to the shortening, then some , “JI ° 
of the flour mixture, alternating - 
" until dough is mixed. Chili dough ° 
- in refrigerator. Roll out small por- “s 
. tions of dough until it is 4 inch 
thick. Roll with floured rolling pin 
. on floured board. Cut out cookies a 


’..on greased cookie sheet. Bake in- | 
- moderate oven (375°F) for 15 --/ 








_ minutes. 
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VALENTINE FLOWERS by La Vada 





Materials needed: 1 roll each of red and 
green ribbonette, red and white construction 
paper, scissors. 

Hearts: 1. Cut pattern for hearts as shown. 
Trace on construction paper. Punch holes at 
top and tie with flower ends. 























Flowers: 1. Cut four 4” strips of red rib- 
bonette with rounded ends. Cut one 6” strip 
of green with pointed ends. 

2. Place forefinger at center of each piece 
of red ribbonette and make a box pleat with 
thumb and middle finger. 
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3. Arrange all four pieces of red ribbonette 
side by side lengthwise between thumb and 
forefinger. 

4. Tie ribbon in center with a piece of red 
ribbon 8” long. 

5. Pinch center of green strip and tie to 
back of flower. Leave ends of ribbon to tie 
to valentine place cards. 


| 
: 
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EDITORIAL 


Did you notice that change in our address 
last month? Peterkin and I thought it would 
be a good idea to do our work up here where 
they set the type, and mix colored ink for 
pictures, and print the magazine on presses. 
We like it better than the office, which was 
mostly papers and desks. So once a week we 
swim up the Hudson and help round the 
plant a while. Send our mail to the Penglet 
Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Editor Petunia 






MILKING TIME 


By Charles Davies, age 8 


MY DUCK 


By Karen Kollar, age 9 


My duck’s name is Jo-Jo. I play with him 
in the water. One day when I was in the bath 
tub, he was behind me. I could not find him 
at all. I called and called, but there was no 
answer. Then I looked back and there he was. 

I said, “Jo-Jo, Jo-Jo, where have you been?” 

He did not answer because he is not real. 
He is only plastic. 
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WHEN I’M IN BED 
By Karin Johnson, age 10 


At night when I’m in bed 

I look at the stars right overhead. 
The stairs are creaking 

The walls are sleeping 

At night when I’m in bed. 


THE BAY 
By Roland Adams, age 13 


I sit here by the window 

And look out at the bay. 

I watch and watch and watch 
All through the day. 

When the day is over 

The shores lay down their heads, 
And then the waves flow in 
And tuck them in their beds. 


LONG AGO 
By Jerry Dale, age 10 


Long ago, before I was here, 

There lived a famous man, 

Whose name was Paul Revere. 

He saddled his horse 

And rode through the night, 

Warning the settlers that they 
must fight, 

For the British were coming 
to take the town. 

“To arms! To arms!” went the alarm. 

But it was the Americans who 
won the fight, 

They fought long and hard, 

Both day and night. 
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YEAHBUT THE RABBIT 
By Patsy Sproul, age 9 


Once upon a time there was a little rabbit 
named Christopher. His sister’s name was 
Flop Ears. Now, Flop Ears was a good little 
bunny. She was always willing to help her 
mother but, whenever Mother Rabbit asked 
Christopher to do any chores for her, he 
would say, “Yeah, but, Mom, I have to play 
baseball.” Or, “Yeah, but I have something 
else to do.” 

One day his mother asked Christopher to 
rake the lawn, but Christopher said, “Yeah, 
but, Mom, I have to.. .” 

“Now, see here,” broke in Mother Rabbit, 
“I’ve had enough of this ‘yeah but’ nonsense. 
If you don’t watch out, everyone will be call- 
ing you that.” 

As she said this, one of Christopher's play- 
mates knocked at the door and, when Mrs. 


Rabbit answered the door, he said, “Yeahbut 
is late for the ball game, and we want to 
know if he is coming.” 

“So, Christopher,” said Mother Rabbit, 
“you have already been called Yeahbut. I 
think you had better go for a walk and think 
things over.” Then she told his playmate he 
wasn’t going to the ball game. 

Then Mrs. Skunk came to the fence and 
asked if Flop Ears would go to the store for 
her. As she was weighing carrots in the store, 
Flop Ears heard some of the older rabbits 
saying something about a fox lurking in the 
woods. She must warn Yeahbut. 

Suddenly, Yeahbut heard a cry deep in the 
woods. Running toward the sound, he saw 
a fox ready to spring at his sister. Terrified, 
he managed to yell and holler to get the fox’s 
attention. Then he hopped in a circle and 
danced in front of the fox. There was such 
running, jumping, and hopping, that you 





ss 


, 

















THE CITY by Margaret Wilbur, age 9 








couldn't tell which was rabbit and which was 
fox. Finally, the fox was so tired that he just 
stuck his tongue out and sat down. Then the 
two rabbits joined hands and quickly ran out 
of the woods. 

The next day, Yeahbut and Flop Ears were 
called to the village square. They were both 
given a medal and they decided to call Yeah- 
but “Bravo Bunny,” and he promised himself 
that he would never say “Yeah but” again. 





NIGHT 


By Anne Coughlin, age 9 


Out of the clouds 

The snowflakes are borne. 
The light across the street 
Looks vague and far away. 
It is almost one o'clock. 

It will be a long, long time 
Till day. 





INDIAN FARMER by Hanse Prajjinne, age 10 


By courtesy of Emmy Lichtwitz-Krasso 


THE LITTLE RED TRAIN 
By David Johnson, age 9 


Here comes the train, 
Here comes the train, 

Here comes the little red 
train around the bend. 
Here comes the train bending 

her noise forward. 
Here comes the train tipping 
sideways on the track. 
Here comes the train, 
Here comes the train. 
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YOSEMITE 
By Dorothea Klenner, age 13 


Land of mighty granite walls, 

Of misty, lacy waterfalls, 

Land where an eternal breeze 

Runs singing through the age-old trees. 
Land where deer spend quiet hours 

In grassy meadows, bright with flowers. 
Land of rivers, quiet ponds, 

Where birds nestle among pine fronds. 
Land of wonders, rich and rare, 
Matchless Yosemite, the fair. 
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CROSSING THE RIVER 

Two men and two boys came down to a 
river where there was a rowboat to take them 
across, but the boat was marked “Unsafe for 
any weight over 250 pounds.” Now it hap- 
pened that each of the men weighed 225 
pounds, and the boys weighed 125 and 110. 
How did they get across? 


A REBUS PUZZLE 
Can you figure this out? 


In winter <O> we 2 
@ at scuoor a saa 
NN Oy fT] sk § 


rue © Oc 
“THERE is AR =. 
2 +2=4,M) re LiKE 


2 MA. on tHe 
| <> pre 
SKATING. We © 2 A 


ihe. ORDER = 4 ae SKATES 
OUR (which ,who,whom) WROTE 


USA vi AND MEASURED oat 
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CONCEALED RIVERS 

In the paragraph below are the names of 
ten rivers. Not all of them are American. Can 
you pick them out? 

It seems to me that Charles’ grandfather 
is really becoming senile, poor man. He stays 
in his room all day and thuds on the floor 
if he wants something. Gretel believes that 
he won't live much longer. Oh, I overheard a 
good story about Gretel. She went to the fair 
with a purse in each hand. Someone said they 
were bright red, but I saw one and thought 
the color adorable. Anyway, the fair was a 
big success and ought to do a lot for industry 
in this town. 


MAKING A PAPER TREE 

If you ever plan to give a real show, this 
paper-tearing trick is a good one to include. 
You practice, of course, with ordinary news- 
paper, though for the performance you might 
use green wrapping paper or paint the news- 
paper green. You use two double pages. 

First, cut both sheets in half through the 
center, thus obtaining four long strips. 

Now start rolling the first strip, keeping 
the roll fairly small and tight. When three- 
quarters of this strip is rolled, lay the first 
quarter of the second strip on top of the re- 
mainder and continue rolling. Put the third 
strip on top of the second so that it will 
also overlap for about a quarter of its length, 
and do the same when you come to the 
fourth. 

When the whole thing is rolled up, take 
your scissors and putting one blade inside 
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the tube, cut down from one end to the 
middle of the roll. Make four of these cuts, 
all from the same end and about the same 
distance apart, so that the strips will be about 
the same width. Now take hold of the center 
of the tube and start to pull up. As you do 
so, the strips will fall back like palm leaves, 
and your tree will grow to several feet. This 
is an easy trick, once you have tried it. 


PICTURED ACROSTIC 


Below are the pictures of fourteen five- 
letter words. If you guess them correctly and 
write them one below the other in order, the 
initial letters, reading down, will spell the 
name of a famous author. 


A PUZZLING QUESTION 
A black cow and a brown cow were in a 
pasture. One was facing directly east, and the 
other directly west, but the black cow wanted 
to watch the brown cow. How could she do 
it without turning around? 


RIDDLES 


Why is a threadbare coat like an aluminum 
kettle? 
When are ladies at the opera unhappy? 
Do you eat the groundhog in February? 
What word is there that as it stands 
May cause you irritation, 
But with the letter T cut off, 
Will give you relaxation? 


















































ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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Meet the Artist- 
Richard Scarry 





































Boston Museum School gave 
Richard Scarry his artistic 
foundation. But his work has 
a round-the-world charm. 

It was the army which 
whisked Dick away from Bos- 
ton. Soon, with the shiny bars 
of a second lieutenant on his 
shoulders, he found himself 
in North Africa —and an art 
director, too. There Dick man- 
aged a good deal of sight- 
seeing and a little painting on the side before he and the army 
moved on up to Europe—and after a while the war was won. 

Back in New York, Dick 
began to illustrate children’s 
books — Golden Books, to be 
precise. He has to his credit 
several Little Golden Books, 
including THE LitTTLEGOLDEN 
Dictionary, Duck AND His i 
FRIENDS, and Two LitTLE | 
Miners. A picture from his 
Big Golden Book, Movuse’s 
Howse, appears on this page. 

He is currently busy with a 
lively game book called Let’s 
Go Fisuine. But he still finds 
time to turn an occasional 
trick for an old friend, 
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Artists and Writers Guild, Inc., New York 
Designers and Producers of 


Beautiful Books for Children 


Here is a big library of charming little books 
for the very young readers. Tell-A-Tales are 
hard-covered, 32 pages long, illustrated in brilliant 


full color throughout. 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES 
(AND MORE COMING)... | h 


AT YOUR NEARBY STORE 





ANIMA 
SPECKL 
LUCKY 


EACH 
RUNAWAY GINGER WHY ROOSTY SANG 
LABC JASPER BIG RED PAJAMA WAGON 
ES JOLLY JINGLES DR. GOAT 
FOUR LEAF CLOVER CIRCUS TRAIN SAILBOAT THAT RAN AWAY 


CRADLE RHYMES CHITTER CHATTER LITTLE CHUFF-CHUFF 


PUSSY 
ABC 


CAT'S SECRET DODO POP-O THE CLOWN 
BILLY BUNNYSCOOT 





YOU CAN BE SURE IT'S APPROVED! 
lf it’s : 
Warr DIsney’s 
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Subscribe now to the comic that is always N n comic entertainment. 


FREE! with each subscription we will include full color iron-on appliqués of your favorite 
Disney characters! Act NOW as this offer is limited. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT.2 SP Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $_.__for which please send a year subscription 
to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free Bondex Appliqués to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
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Street and Number 
trie, Cn Diet. Bin. 
Donor’s Name 


Address EE 
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